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What Does the Crisis in China Mean to Us? 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. There 
was a time here in America when 
we could afford the luxury of say- 
ing, “It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence what kind of government 
another nation has, so long as they 
let us alone.” But today we've 
learned, at the tragic cost of two 
world wars and rearming for a 
third, that totalitarianism whether 
it is dressed in the clothing of a 
king or a dictator will of let us 
alone. 

Whether we like it or not, we 
are the most powerful, the most 
productive, and the richest Nation 
in all the world today. We cannot 
occupy this position without ac- 
cepting world-wide responsibilities. 
Therefore, when a great totali- 
tarian power moves to extend its 
influence and control in Europe 
and Asia, it becomes the concern 
of every farmer in Iowa, every 
cattleman in Texas, every indus- 
trialist, businessman, housewife— 
in short, every citizen of America 
from coast to coast. 


For the past 15 years, China has 
been a battle ground. For the first 
12, it was against the invading 
armies of Japan. But World War 
Ii was scarcely over when civil 
wat between the Chinese Com- 
munists and the government of 
Chiang Kai-shek broke out. 

Now the Communists control 
approximately half of the terri- 
tory of China, including Man- 
churia, and the fate of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government is in the bal- 
ance. 

Are the Chinese Communists 
under the control or domination 
of the men in the Kremlin? This 
question is of prime importance 
to us tonight as we consider to- 
night’s, subject. 

According to an Associated 
Press report, yesterday in Shang- 
hai, Paul Hoffman, head of our 
Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, told newsmen that he 
would recommend continued aid 
to China in the event that the 
Chinese Communists or coalition 
government should overthrow 


Chiang Kai-shek and if he were 
satisfied that the government rep- 
resented all the people, guaranteed 
their freedom, and permitted the 
operation of free institutions, free 
speech, freedom of assembly, and 
a free press. 

According to this afternoon’s 
newspapers, peace rumors are cif- 
culating in Nanking and Shanghai, 
despite a stern denunciation by 
Chiang Kai-shek himself. 

What then should be our policy 
toward the crisis in China now? 
This problem is squarely up to the 
American people through our 
Government in Washington and 
will be one of the first problems 
before the new Congress when it 
meets in Washington next month. 

To counsel with us this evening 
we bring you four authorities on 
the question—Rear Admiral Ellis 
M. Zacharias, Retired Naval offi- 
cer; John Goette, a foreign cor- 
respondent; John K. Fairbank of 
Harvard University; and United 
States Senator Owen D. Brewster 
of Maine. 

We are sorry that former Sena- 
tor D. Worth Clark will not be 
with us tonight, but an illness pre- 
vented his keeping his engagement 
with us. 

We'll hear first from Admiral 
Zacharias, a veteran of 38 years’ 
service in the Navy—much of the 
time spent in China and Japan. 
During World War II, he com- 
manded the heavy cruiser, Salt 
Lake City, on the momentous trip 
to Shangri-La, for the first air raid 


° | 


over Japan. He is the author of 
the book, Secret Missions, a reveal- 
ing chronicle of 25 years in the: 
Orient, including the wars there. 
Admiral Ellis M. Zacharias, wel- 
come to Town Meeting. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Admiral Zacharias: 

Thank you, Mr. Denny, ladies 
and gentlemen. I’m sorry to find] 
Senator Brewster in the opposite} 
corner tonight, as we’ve seen eye- 
to-eye on many things in the past. 
The same applies to John Goette,, 
but tonight, things are different. 
Dr. Fairbank and I are decidedly 
together in the opposite corner. | 

The vital interests of the United] 
States in China are: the indepen4j 
dence of their people under a sov- 
ereign government, and the main 
tenance of internal peace in orden} 
to open up the vast supplies off 
raw materials to the world and 
also the markets that could be 
available. 

These interests pose for us three 
direct questions: 


1. Are the Chinese Communien 
the same brand as those in western] 
countries? | 

2. Will Russia be able to dom4| 
inate a Chinese government in the| 
hands of Chinese Communists? 

3. Should we give further mili) 
tary aid to the present central 
government of China _ unde 
Chiang Kai-shek, in order to pre 
vent further advances of the so: 
called Chinese Communist armies? 

To all of these questions, 


would answer emphatically in the 
negative. My reasons are based, 
not only upon my own observa- 
tions of the Chinese over a con- 
siderable period, but also upon the 
epinions and conclusions of ca- 
pable and trained observers who 
have had unusual opportunity for 
contact with Chinese of all popu- 
lation levels. 

You and I know that the Chiang 
Kai-shek government is not a 
democratic government. Unfor- 
tunately, many people advocated 
Adolph Hitler as a bulwark 
against Communism. We know 
how costly that was. 

You cannot fight a virulent dis- 
ease with another disease. I can see 
no good in Communism or any 
other form of dictatorship. 

The surprising thing today is 
that the so-called Communist 
armies of China have made their 
headway without the assistance of 
the Russians. When the Japanese 
surrendered, the Chinese Com- 
munists moved in and took over 
their rifles and ammunition. 

The reason why the Russians 
did not take over this material 
themselves was because it was of 
a different calibre and was of no 
use to them. The Chinese Commu- 
nists under Mao Tse-tung made 
and are making their headway, not 
because of Russian assistance, as 
was supposed, but because of the 
failure of Chiang Kai-shek to gain 
the confidence of his people. 

In 1927, when Chiang Kai-shek 
made his northern drive, he did it 


with the help of 50 Soviet advisors 
in China. They were headed by 
Borodin, the political Commissar, 
and General Galen, their military 
leader. They filled key positions. 

China also received material as- 
sistance from the Russians. At 
that time, Chiang Kai-shek was in 
reality using Soviet support to an 
extent far greater than Mao Tse- 
tung is today. It is a fact that 
when Chiang arrived at Hankow, 
his big objective, he actually 
kicked out his Russian cohorts by 
loading them aboard a ship which 
sailed from China. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Stalin 
has a clear idea of Chiang’s record. 
Then was an opportunity for 
Chiang Kai-shek to have effected 
Chinese unity, according to the 
democratic principles of Sun Yat 
Sen. This he failed to do. 

Casual visitors to China, as 
evidenced by recent confused 
magazine articles, ate certain to 
mistake the growing nationalisms 
in Asia for Communist activities. 

The United States has always 
stood for the independence of 
people. We do not desire and 
should not support in China any 
dictatorship, whether it stems 
from Stalinist Russia or a Chiang 
Kai-shek government which Gen- 
eral Marshall has correctly ptc- 
tured as a corrupt and inefficient 
regime. 

General Marshall, because of his 
previous experience in China and 
his two recent trips there, main- 
tains that we should give no fur- 


ther aid to the present regime of 
China until they have eliminated 
the corrupt and inefficient leader- 
ship and administration. 

General Stilwell made the fol- 
lowing devastating statement and 
I quote, ‘““The Chinese government 
is based on fear and favor. It is 
ia the hands of an ignorant, ar- 
bitrary, and stubborn man, inter- 
laced with family and financial ties 
and influence.” 

I would like to close with an op- 
timistic note by saying, “We are 
not faced with two terrible alter- 
natives in China—Chiang Kai-shek 
or Communism. The intellectuals 
and liberals who have been driven 
by Chiang’s attitudes and failures 
into the ranks of Mao Tse-tung 
ate the ones General Marshall de- 
scribed as the conservatives on the 
Communist side. They are the ones 
who can form a coalition which 
will bring democracy into China. 

If Chiang Kai-shek is ousted, it 
is my sincere conviction that the 
succeeding group will form a 
coalition government which will 
include the so-called Chinese Com- 
munists, be representative of all 
sections of China, and from which 
a regime will emerge completely 
free from any Russian domination. 

This morning’s press states that 
Paul Hoffman, head of the ECA, 
will give aid to China if it is under 
an effective coalition with the es- 
sential freedoms preserved. We 
should not support any military 
aid beyond our present provisions 
made by Congress. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Admiral Zacharias. 
John Goette, our next speaker} 
would have been a Philadelphia! 
lawyer if it had not been for 
World War I. Instead, he served) 
two years in the Navy, and there-) 
after spent 23 years in the Orient} 
as a foreign correspondent. Hej 
was taken prisoner and held pris-} 
oner for seven months by the} 
Japanese after Pearl Harbor Day.|} 
He is a frequent contributor to} 
magazines and contributed ove | 
300 pages of testimony as a wit- 
ness in the Tojo war trial. | 

Now, Mr. Goette, we welcome} 
your testimony on tonight’s sub} 
ject, “What Should Be Our Policyy 
Toward the Crisis in China?” Mrj 
John Goette. (Applause.) 


Mr. Goette: | 

The only point that I find my#} 
self in agreement on with Admira}} 
Zacharias is that we’re both sur} 
prised at being on opposite sides} 
Perhaps this is just as well becaus¢ 
the usually overwhelmingly posi! 
tive Admiral tonight is, in his ows 
words, emphatically negative ont 
the issues he raises himself. ‘Thal 
puts me on the positive side iH 
positively against a “do-nothing} 
policy” for China. 

American action, and not inj} 
action, is called for in China’y 
crisis. | 


Let our Government de 


munist in Asia as in Europe, ba 
those words with a Pacific defensy 
pact similar to that proposed fo 


Dy 
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the Atlantic, then do everything 
else to uphold an anti-Communist 
Nationalist Government of China, 
have nothing to do with the coali- 
tion government that would in- 
clude Communists under present 
conditions. 

The Chinese people today are 
tired and discouraged. Twice in a 
generation, aggressive armies have 
marched over the land. First, it 
was the Japanese and, now, the 
alien-inspired Communists. 

America, by friendly word and 
active support can give heart to 
the great mass of Chinese who are 
not Communists. I would say—if 
you could have a plebiscite in 
China today, which is not possible 
——that perhaps 90 to 95 per cent 
of the Chinese people would vote 
a solid “No” to Communism. 

Admiral Zacharias, I can readily 
answer your question as to wheth- 
er the Chinese Communists are 
the same brand as in Western 
countries. I answer in the printed 
words of your associate here to- 
night, the next speaker, Dr. Fair- 
bank. In his recent book, Dr. Fair- 
bank described the Chinese Com- 
_munists as pro-Russian and anti- 
American. 

This plainly puts the stamp of 
International Communism on the 
Chinese party and I think, to 
most of us Americans, those blunt 
words of Dr. Fairbank correctly 
pottray the Chinese Communist 
Party as the open and avowed 
enemy of the United States and, re- 
member, also, that enemy has a 
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powerful army over two million 
strong. 

If Admiral Zacharias or any 
other American questions the 
warmth of Chinese Communism 
toward Soviet Communism, then 
let him go to the recent Bolton 
Report of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. There he’ll find 
the stark story of Chinese Com- 
mnunism documented and reported 
by an American expert. 

If the Admiral wants still fur- 
ther American documentation, 
then I give him former Senator 
D. Worth Clark and his dramatic 
report to the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. Had Mr. Clark 
been able to be here tonight, he 
would have defended his recom- 
mendations of sweeping aid to the 
Chiang government in words like 
these, “I believe the probable gain 
is worth the cost at this time. It 
would represent only a small part 
of our foreign aid program. It 
could save half the world from the 
Iron Curtain.” 

Mark that reference to an Asi- 
atic Iron Curtain. Then remember 
that from 1921, Moscow fastened 
on China as a Communist labora- 
tory, a laboratory for the prob- 
lems of semidependent regions. 
From this Chinese Communist core 
has fanned out over Asia to such 
an extent that in the past twelve 
months, every nation in Asia ex- 
cept occupied Japan and indepen- 
dent Siam, has witnessed an armed 
Communist uprising. 

In most of these cases, if not in 


all of them, Chinese Communists 
either participated or were the 
link between International Com- 
munism and the native uprising. 
Thus when we stop Communism 
in China, we destroy the nerve 
center of such a menace to Amer- 
ican security in the Pacific. 

There are other things we should 
stop for our own good. I refer to 
the thoughtless repetitions about 
corruption and inefficiency of the 
Chinese Nationalist Government. 
Admiral Zacharias used it just 
now. 

Admitted there’s corruption and 
inefficiency in China. I would like 
something better and so would 
most of the Chinese. But we do 
face the Communist menace and 
I expect Admiral Zacharias, a well- 
trained naval man, to measure the 
logistics of this American prob- 
lem. 

We cannot change the Nation- 
alist Chinese quickly. In China, 
they are the only material we have 
at hand. For our own defense, let 
us make the maximum use of this 
friendship. Let’s stop insulting 
them with these slogans so wel- 
come to the Communists. 

The Communists likewise urge 
the “‘no-aid policy,” just favored 
by the Admiral. Back in 1945, 
William Z. Foster, head of the 
American Communist Party de- 
clared, “The key task is to stop 
American intervention in China.” 

Thus, the less we do for Chiang 
Kai-shek, arch enemy of Commu- 
nism for the past 21 years, the 
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happier are Communists the world 
over. 

Hence, I, as an American con-} 
cerned primarily with our own) 
security say: If Mr. Hoffman’s) 
comment on giving economic aid] 
to a coalition government implies} 
coalition with Communists, I view 
that as dangerous appeasement. | 

Instead of appeasement, supporti 
the National Government of China) 
with everything and in every way 
until both China and America find] 
peace in a non-Communist Asia. 


(Applause. ) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Goette. Fev 
educators have had the oppor- 
tunity to study the situation in 
China as thoroughly as has Dr. 


spent many years in China in the 
service of our Government and ist 
author of a recently published 
book, The United States and China} 


Fairbank. 


Dr. Fairbank: 
Ladies and gentlemen. he las 
speaker, Mr. Goette, has just said, 
at some length that Chinese Com} 
munist domination of China 
would be Communist and highl 
undesirable. I agree. This is a 
admirable position to take, Mr 
Goette, like being against sin, bu 
it’s largely beside the point. 
The real point is not whether tq 


} 
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oppose Communism in China but 
how to oppose it effectively. 

What shall we do about the 
Chinese Communist victories over 
Chiang Kai-shek? 

Can we really check Chinese 
Communism by trying to send in- 
creased military aid to Chiang, or 
may that effort merely put us in a 
worse position? On this, Mr. 
Goette has not said much. 

I should like to ask him and 
Senator Brewster a question: Why 
have Chiang’s American-equipped 
armies been surrendering? As Ad- 
miral Zacharias pointed out, 
Chiang’s armies have received more 
arms from the United States than 
the Chinese Communists have got 
from Japanese stocks or from 
Russia. I defy anyone to prove the 
opposite. 

Chiang’s armies have an Amer- 
ican supplied air force, which the 
Chinese Communists have not. 
Why are Chiang’s armies so help- 
less? Chiang’s own chief of staff 
said yesterday in Nanking, “Gov- 
ernment forces in the disputed 
area outnumber the Communist 
forces 350,000 to 300,000 but most 
of the government troops are in 
the Communist traps.” 

In other words, a larger Nation- 
alist force with tanks and planes 
and superior arms is mysteriously 
helpless against the Communists. 
This needs to be explained before 
we start sending increased military 
aid to Chiang. 

Personally, I think there are two 


major reasons for Chiang’s in- 
ability to stop the Communists. 

1. The Chinese Communists, 
who are real Communists, have 
succeeded in getting organized 
popular support among the masses 
of Chinese peasants in the little 
peasant villages that dot the 
Chinese countryside. 

2. Chiang Kai-shek’s armies, 
like a great many of his officials 
and most of the Chinese people, 
have lost confiderice in him. In 
other words, Chiang has been com- 
peting with the Chinese Com- 
munists for twenty years now to 
see who could get the support or 
at least the acquiescence of the 
Chinese people. 

Chiang has lost the competi- 
tion. This means that if we now 
keep on supporting Chiang with 
arms, we, who most believe in 
democracy and self-determination, 
may soon find ourselves support- 
ing him against most of the people 
of China. (Applause.) 

He will be on our side all right, 
but most of the four hundred mil- 
lion Chinese may be against us— 
just as the Communists are hop- 
ing. So our increased military 
aid to Chiang, instead of saving 
China might play directly into 
Communist hands. 

Americans who still think a 
purely military solution will work 
in China overlook the main point. 
The present Chinese revolution be- 
gan long before the Chinese ever 
heard of Russian Communism. In 


fact, American missionaries and 
teachers helped this social revolu- 
tion get started, but the Chinese 
Communists have finally taken over 
the leadership and control of the 
social revolution by applying Rus- 
sian Communist ideas and methods 
to Chinese conditions. 

The Communists offer the poor 
peasants reading, writing, im- 
proved farming methods, more 
land, less rent and taxes. Richer 
peasants they may victimize by 
violence, brutality, or terror. Either 
way, by good means or bad means, 
they organize the peasant villages 
and use them. 

No amount of American guns 


can beat this Communist system, 


any more than the Japanese could 
beat it, unless and until the Chinese 
who are fighting Communism 
learn to work with the peasantry 
for social reforms. This is where 
we have been losing out, because 
we have been trying to support 
anyone in China who was anti- 
Communist, whether or not he was 
for reform and social change. 

Chiang Kai-shek said he would 
fight the Communists first and re- 
form afterwards. Some members 
of the 80th Congress fell for this 
military line of thinking: fight 
first and reform afterwards. 

Chiang is losing, and the aid- 
to-China policy of the 80th Con- 
gtess is bankrupt because the 
Chinese Communists have got a 
system for fighting and reforming 
both at the same time while Chiang 
has not. 


All Asia is ripe for social revo- | 
lution. The thing that will beat 
Communism in Asia is social re- | 
form — not military force alone. 
(Applause.) 

We simply can’t win by backing 
nonreformers. Therefore, I think 
Paul Hoffman took the right stand || 
yesterday in Shanghai, to continue | 
aid to any Communist or coalition || 
government that might follow | 
Chiang Kai-shek, provided it rep- | 
resented all the people, guaran- | 
teed their freedom, and permitted | 
free institutions. 

Hoffman said the principal pur- | 
pose of the ECA is to help the | 
people. That is a smart bargain: | 
ing position, in my view. It is| 
based on principles in which all of | 
us and many Chinese firmly be- | 
lieve. It puts any new Chinese | 
government on the spot to live up | 
to it. 

So I think our policy has to be | 
based on a calculated risk. Instead | 
of putting billions, that we need | 
in Europe, into a very dubious | 
military gamble, to try to save) 
Chiang when his people don’t] 
want him, I think we have to go} 
slow. I think we have to wait and|| 
see. 

This is a less dangerous gamble | 
than sending increased military | 
aid to Chiang who is no longer) 
a bulwark against Communism. || 
Chiang is not the same as the} 
Chinese people. | 

I asked Senator Brewster, do} 
you think Chiang has Chinese} 
popular support or not? If he| 


has popular support why is he 
losing it? If he hasn’t popular sup- 
port, how can we gain by backing 
him further. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Fairbank. Our 
program of aid-to-China is of vital 
concern to our next speaker who 
is a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee, the distinguished Re- 
publican Senator from the State 
of Maine, who’s also a member of 
the Special Senatorial Committees 
which visited China in 1943 and 
1946 for first-hand observation. 

Senator Owen Brewster, what 
do you think our policy should 
be toward China now? Senator 
Brewster. (Applause.) 


Senator Brewster: 

My earnest, prayerful hope is 
that our opponents tonight are 
tight, and that we can, in the fu- 
ture, if it shall come, find that 
Admiral Zacharias and Dr. Fair- 
bank are justified in believing that 
we can get into bed with Com- 
munism in China, although we are 
trying to kick Communists out of 
bed everywhere else in the world, 
but I very much fear this is wish- 
ful thinking. 

As I look at the performance 
of the Communist wolf elsewhere 
in the world, all I can think of is 
Little Red Riding Hood. 

Let us, in the words of Al Smith, 
“Look at the record.” No govern- 
ment in the world and no organi- 
zation, labor or otherwise, has 
found it possible to put Com- 
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munists in positions of power with- 
out feeling immediately betrayal. 

Loyalty to the Communist ide- 
ology overrides every other loyalty 
to country or society. 

Witness Poland and all the other 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
See what happened in Brazil and 
Chile. Look at the day-by-day reve- 
lations as to what is going on in 
our own country in government 
and in labor. 

Admiral Zacharias complains be- 
cause Chiang kicked out the Com- 
munists and refused to take them 
back into the government. Ap- 
parently, Mr. Hoffman, today, 
considers Communists may be good 
bedfellows. Then, why are we 
spending a million dollars a day 
to keep the air life going to Berlin? 
And two million a day to keep the 
Communists out of Greece? 

Is General Clay mistaken in 
thinking it is difficult to do busi- 
ness with good old Joe? 

Chiang fought the Japanese for 
four long years all alone, while 
America supplied the Japs with 
aviation gas and scrap iron and 
the British shut off Chinese sup- 
plies over the Burma Road. Chiang 
then fought the Japanese four 
years longer with the very limited 
supplies we could fly in over The 
Hump after providing for Chen- 
nault. 

Chiang accepted at face value 
American and British assurances 
that China would receive back all 
the territory taken from China by 
force, only to find the Communists 


given, by secret agreement of which 
mot even General Marshall was 
advised, a dominating position in 
mineral-rich Manchuria, and in 
Port Arthur. 

Charges against the good faith 
of Chiang come with very poor 
grace from those guilty of such a 
treacherous double-cross. Russia 
promptly turned over the vast 
stores of Japanese war material 
in Manchuria to the Chinese Com- 
munists although Stalin was 
pledged to cooperate with the 
government of Chiang Kai-shek. 

I do not know how many sup- 
plies were given by the Russians 
to the Chinese Communists, nor 
do I think they know. I do know, 
however, how much we have sent, 
and it is pitifully inadequate. 
(Applause.) 

Dr. Fairbank stresses the tech- 
niques of the Communists in pro- 
moting social revolution. Stalin 
is, perhaps, a better authority as 
to the relative importance of guns 
or propaganda in promoting revo- 
lution, as revealed in his cynical 
inquiry as to “how many divisions 
has the Pope?” 

They talk of corruption. Well, 
waste, corruption, and extrava- 
gance have always been incident to 
war, as Washington and Lincoln 
found out and the Truman Com- 
mittee made most plain, but no 
one has ever challenged the per- 
sonal integrity or patriotic purpose 
of Chiang. My witnesses on that 
score are the men who served with 
him and fought the war—General 


Chennault; General Wedemeyer | 
who served with him two years; 
General Hurley, our Ambassador | 
to China. They are the men who 
testified to his purpose. 

Let us be sensible. Everywhere 
in the world, we are recognizing | 
Communism as our most deadly 
enemy. The battle is growing. 


Chiang is the one hope of preserv- 
ing four hundred and fifty million 
Chinese from Communist domina- 
tion, and that means more than a 
billion in the Orient. By every 
consideration of self-interest, as} 
well as a decent respect for the} 


opinion of mankind, American|} 


policy should be to do everything| 
in our power, short of military in- 


tervention, to preserve the govern-|f 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek, as the} 


only bulwark against Communist 
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domination of all Asia, and the}} 
growing menace that will offer to} 


free men and free institutions! 
everywhere. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Senator Brewster.|| 


Now gentlemen for a little further! 
discussion, will you join me up} 
here around the microphone? Ad-} 
miral Zacharias, we haven’t heard) 
from you for a while, perhaps youd 


would like to start our discus-\\p 


sion with comment or question. 
Admiral Zacharias: Yes, I’d like 
to address this to Senator Brew 
ster. He has indicated the great 
effort that the Chinese have pu 
forth in fighting our battles for us 


| 
| 


out there. I find out from compe-|. 


j 
| 
| 
| 


i) | 


i 


; 
i 


tent sources that the classification 
of the Chinese military effort dur- 
ing the war has been classed as 


zero. Now, how can you reconcile 
that and what did the Chinese 
actually accomplish during the war 
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to help us as against the efforts 
of our own people to get Chiang 
Kai-shek to fight. 

Senator Brewster: Well, as I 
said, my witnesses on that score 
are General Chennault who spent 
the last (laughter)—1 think that 
if there is anyone who scorns the 
battle of General Chennault, they 
do not understand America. Cer- 
tainly no man was a greater pa- 
triot. (Applause.) For 10 years, he 
spent out there leading the Fly- 
ing Tigers, before we were in the 
war and after. He is the one who 
testified as to the cooperation 
which I saw him carrying out with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

And what did we do, mean- 
while, to help? From 1936 to 
1945, we gave them practically 
nothing at all as Chennault and 
Wedemeyer both testified. In 1946, 
after the war, for ten solid months 
we had an embargo on shipment 
of arms to China imposed by Gen- 


‘eral Marshall in an attempt to 


force Chiang to take Communists 
into his government. For ten 
months following there were prac- 
tically no arms shipped, and this 


last year we have shipped to China . 


one-third as much munitions as we 


have shipped to Greece. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. All 


right, Mr. Fairbanks. 

Dr. Fairbank: Well, I'd just 
like to suggest that there were 
others besides General Chennault 
and Chiang Kai-shek who were 
fighting that war. (Applause.) 


We're not debating now who did 
the most fighting in the past; we’rey 
debating now how to stop Com- 
munism and whether you can de 
it with somebody who is 
credited with his own people. 

As to this question, “Did we 
give Chiang any aid?” we only 
fought a war in China ourselves— 
and gave them a lot of the sup+ 
plies left over from it. | 
meantime, we trained and equipped 
39 divisions in the Chinese Arm 
that Chiang had at the end of the 
war. We lent him half a billion} 
or more dollars, so that he had af 
billion dollars more in exchange 
at the end of the war. We gavel 
him 271 naval vessels and an aif 
force—something like eight groups} 

He’s now got very little of thai 
left—not because we didn’t give) 
it to him, but because he couldn’#| 
keep it from his own opposition 

Senator Brewster: I’m sure yo | 
don’t understand that he has neved| 
received the eight air groups whi | 
were pledged him, nor has he re 
ceived many of the other pledges 
that were made as General Wede} 
meyer testified before the Senate 
Committee. (Applause.) | 

Dr. Fairbank: I know all about 
that slowness of recent deliveries 


{I 


was partly because the Chinese 
just couldn’t make up their mind ‘| 
to get in their orders. i 

Senator Brewster: How did we 


the war? (Both talking at once.) 

Mr. Denny: What was that ques- 
tion? 

Senator Brewster: How did we 
deliver to him before the end of 
the war? 

Dr. Fairbank: We trained these 
troops in Chungking and in 
Burma, the new First Army and 
the new Sixth Army—they were 
best thing ever seen in China. 
They were fully equipped, and we 
transported them into Manchuria 
to forestall the Chinese Com- 
munists and what happened? They 
surrendered not long ago! 

Dr. Fairbank: I’d like to ask 
Senator Brewster, do you think 
Chiang has popular support or 
mot? If he has, why is he losing? 
If he hasn’t how can we gain by 
backing him further? (Applause.) 

Senator Brewster: I have indi- 
cated that I think guns are very 
much more powerful than any 
other force. That has been demon- 
strated in the two million Com- 
munists who dominate Russia. It 
has been demonstrated in every 
Communist-dominated country be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, and is being 
demonstrated there. 

Chiang certainly had the sup- 
port of the Chinese people for 
15 long years while he carried on. 
Ie was not until Russian Com- 
munists turned over all the Ja- 
Panese war materiel in vast extent 
that the Communist Army of two 
million then began to make in- 
toads. That is the answer to the 
Chinese situation. 
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Mr. Denny: Mr. Goette? 

Mr. Goette: I would like to 
call your attention that you are 
holding a wake before you got a 
corpse. (Laughter.) Chiang Kai- 
shek and the anti-Communist Chi- 
nese are not dead yet, nor has the 
vast part of Nationalist China 
been taken by the Communists. 

Manchuria is gone. But remem- 
ber this, Chiang Kai-shek’s govern- 
ment went into power in 1927— 
he never had control there in 
Manchuria, except for a year or 
so, then the Japanese took it in 
1931 and the Russians and Com- 
munists later on; so, discount 
Manchuria. 

That allows a small part of 
North China and all the rest of 
China, south of the Yangtse. So 
there is still a lot of fight in 
Chiang Kai-shek and those anti- 
Communist Chinese. 

Mr. Denny: Admiral Zacharias? 

Admiral Zacharias: Id like to 
get back to that question of the 
effort that was put forth by the 
Chinese during this war. That is 
one of the things that precipi- 
tated this dispute about getting 
the supplies into China over the 
Hump. As we know, and as Dr. 
Fairbank pointed out, an army 
was ttained in China which was 
something that had never been 
seen before. It was under General 
Stilwell that they made the ad- 
vances in Burma, and conducted 
an offensive there that the Chi- 
nese didn’t dream they were 
capable of doing themselves. 


Now, what happened while 
those activities were going on? 
We know that orders counter- 
manding the directions of Gen- 
eral Stilwell, who was supposed 
to be in command of the Chinese 
Communist Armies, came direct 
from Chungking and Chiang Kai- 
shek himself through subordinate 
leaders, which nullified his efforts. 

Now, what caused that? I’m 
afraid it is because the air force 
out there was saying, quite glibly, 
what they could do, and finally 
Chiang Kai-shek said, “If they can 
do that, it is not necessary for us 
to fight. Let’s let them do it.” 
(Laughter) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Goette. Would 
you comment on that? 

Mr. Goette: Id just like to 
throw a military question at Ad- 
miral Zacharias and ask him how 
much of their equipment, when 
he last commanded at the time 
these Chinese units were armed 
by us, is still in existence? 

War material is expendable 
This is five or six years ago that 
they’re talking about arming these 
Chinese troops and they've been 
fighting ever since. Suppose they 
have nothing left, that’s merely 
normal expenditure of military 
material. 

Mr. Denny: Admiral Zacharias? 

Admiral Zacharias: If there had 
been something to justify further 
things going in there, I’m certain 
that there would have been, but 
we've not received that at any time 
during the Chiang Kai-shek 
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regime: He had plenty of oppor-| 
tunity during his ten years, aftery 
that northern drive in 1927, to} 
bring about those reforms, con-} 
solidate his position, and bring} 
democracy into China, and, 
although war started in Manchuria: 
four years after that, in 1931, hej 
wasn’t concerned with that. It 
was between the Japanese andj 
Chang Hsueh-liang. 

Senator Brewster: 
ask a question now. 

Mr. Denny: Yes, Senator? 

Senator Brewster: I would like 
to ask these gentlemen of the 
opposition whether they defend on 
justify the pledge of Manchuria’s| 
control to the Russians in viola+ 
tion of their pledge to Chiang 
Kai-shek ? 

Dr. Fairbank: No, I don’t de- 
fend that. I think it was a mis- 
take. Now, my first— 

Senator Brewster: Wasn’t it 
something worse than a mistake? 


I'd like tol 


(Laughter.) Surely it was 
tragedy. 
Admiral Zacharias: I don’t 
think we ever made a peda 
(Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: What was that you 
said, Senator Brewster? | 


Senator Brewster: That it was| 
worse than a mistake. It was 
betrayal. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: And Admiral] 
Zacharias made a comment— ' 

Admiral Zacharias: We hav 
never made any such pledge. No 
for this reason, I think you'r 
referring to Yalta, and I think 


Senator Brewster: No, I’m re- 
ferring to Cairo where the pledge 
was made to Chiang Kai-shek; at 


Yalta, he was betrayed. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Admiral Zacharias: Well, any 


commitment we made to turn over 
to the Russians anything that be- 
longed to China was continued 
upon China’s agreement, and China 
has never agreed, so we did not 
break a pledge. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Fairbank? 

Dr. Fairbank: Instead of fight- 
ing the war again, come back to 
our present situation. Now my 
first question having got no answer 
that I could appreciate (applause), 
I have another question, or I put 
it another way to either Senator 
Brewster or Mr. Goette. What 
prospect is there that Chiang Kai- 
shek, after 20 years of promises and 
failures to reform, so he could 
compete with communism, can still 
pull off reforms and get popular 
support? (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Well, we'll let Mr. 
Goette answer that. 

Mr. Goette: Of course, I don’t 
agree with all those failures. Dr. 
Fairbank doesn’t point out the fact 
that in this 21-year career of this 
National Government in China— 
China has gotten out from under 
the unequal treaties which bound 
her for a hundred years. She’s be- 
come one of the Big Five in the 
United Nations and played a very 
creditable role there. I don’t think 
anyone would deny that. There are 
some of the successes. 


. 
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At the same time, they’ve had to 
bear the brunt of running the 
whole country, running China’s in- 
ternational affairs, while the Com- 
munists, that Dr. Fairbank says 
have done such a good job, have 
run it back in the little villages. 
They’ve never proven their ability 
in the bigger cities. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. I’m 
sorry, but we’ve got to get ready 
for our question period now. I’m 
sure that you, our listeners, will be 
interested in the following mes- 
sage. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to the 538th broadcast of Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting originating to- 
night in Town Hall, New York. 
We are about to ke Giesttons 
from the audience. 

For your convenience, Town 
Hall prints each week a complete 
text of each Town Meeting, in- 
cluding the questions and answers 
to follow in the Town Meeting 
Bulletin. Copies of tonight’s pro- 
gram, as well as past and future 
programs, may be secured by writ- 
ing to Town Hall, New York 18, 
N.Y., enclosing 10c to cover the 
cost of printing and mailing. You 
should allow at least two weeks 
for delivery. 

If you would like to subscribe 
to the Bulletin for six months, en- 
close $2.35, or for a year send 
$4.50. Or, if you would like a 
trial subscription, enclose $1.00 for 
eleven issues. 

The question period which fol- 


lows is completely spontaneous 
and unrehearsed. In order to dis- 
card itrelevant and useless) ques- 
tions, members of the audience are 
asked to write their questions of 
twenty-five words on a card and 
send them back to an Assistant 
Moderator by one of the ushers. 
If the question is approved, the 
usher returns it and during the 
question period the cuestioner 
holds up one, two, three or four 
fingers to indicate to the moderator 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: We'll start our ques- 
tion period with the gentleman 
in the center aisle. 

Man: Ym a Retired Rear Ad- 
miral like Admiral Zacharias. I’m 
Rear Admiral Powell. I would like 
to ask him whether or not, as 
applied to China, he thinks that 
there are two kinds of communism 
—one good, in China, and the 
other, the Moscow variety, which 
we all detest? 

Mr. Denny: Are there a good 
and a bad? Is that your ques- 
tion? 

Admiral Zacharais: 1 intended 
to indicate, and I still indicate, 
that the Chinese are going to be 
something different from those 
Communists in western countries 
for this reason: because of the in- 
herent characteristics of the Ori- 
entals, and, particularly, the Chi- 
nese. You ask any Chinese in this 
country today—in this audience— 
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the person to whom his questio} 
is directed. This is to keep fror 
having too many questions for 
same person. Mr. Denny is nov 
spotting two or three member} 
of the audience to begin the ques} 
tion period and the big parabola 
microphone on either side of thy 
stage and the television camera 
are being trained on the question 
Mr. Denny will recognize first 
Now for our question period, 
return you to Mr. Denny. 


what he thinks is the greates| 
country in the world and he'll te 
you China. They’re all proud a 
their country. Because of the mold 
ing of those characters and the i 
fluences that have been brought 
bear upon them for thousands 
years, I cannot see how an e® 
perimental ideology that’s hay 
only 30 fleeting years in the c 
cible of time are going to mals 
any inroads on the Chinese. 
As you know, they have alt 
sorbed every invader and up 
anybody that’s tried to go in ; 
| 


their country. I do not belie 
that the Russians have anythin 
to give to the Chinese. It’s a 
agrarian rather than an industri 
nation over there, which does ne 
provide the fertile soil for 
European brand of communism 
because they are trying to up: 
capitalism. There isn’t any capita) 
ism in China so how are the 


going to work there? That’s what 
I want to know? (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny; Thank you. I think 
we ought to give another Admiral 
a chance to talk back. Are you 
satisfied with his answer, Admiral 
Powell? 


Admiral Powell: No, sir! 
(Laughter and applause.) 
Mr. Denny: All right, thank 


you. Then we'll return to the lady 
with the red feather in her hat. 

Lady: My question is addressed 
to Senator Owen Brewster. What 
nas the Chiang government done 
for the Chinese people other than 
give them famine and instability 
ull these years? Don’t you think 
he Kuomintang government has 
zad time enough now to end the 
feudalism that exists in China? 

Senator Brewster: Well, I think 
hat it’s been very difficult to 
iccomplish all these things you in- 
licate, when they had to spend ten 
years fighting the Japanese and 
10w five years fighting the Com- 
nunists. When you consider the 
lificulties in our own country, 
solated as we were, it is not to 
ne any amazement that Chiang 
as not been able to carry out 
ll the reforms that were desired. 

I have what General Marshall 
aid as to the Communists’ intent. 
‘his is what he testified to before 
he Senate Committee. ““The Com- 
qunist forces have brought about 
errible destruction to wreck the 
conomy of China. This is their 
vowed purpose to force an eco- 
omic collapse.” 
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It is not, to me, any wonder 
that Chiang has not been able, in 
the face of all these forces con- 
spiring against him, to bring about 
the reforms which we certainly 
all recognize are to be desired. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Goette, I didn’t take your comment 
on that first question. Did you 
want to comment on Admiral 
Zacharias’ response there? 

Mr. Goette: I should very much 
like to do so. In fact, in doing this, 
I'm defending the Chinese Com- 
munists, because that isn’t the way 
I heard it, when I talked with 
Chou En-lai and other Com- 
munists in China they would be 
very resentful of being called non- 
Marxist International Communists. 
They ‘said, ‘“That’s what we are. 
That’s what we stand for. We 
want eventual Marxism in China.” 
And you have that in records from 
Mao Tse-tung, the chief communist 
leader, in his book, New Democ- 
recy, which is available in several 
English translations, and there it 
is for all to read, so to say they’re 
not International Communists is 
pure folly. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
the gentleman down here in the 
fourth row. 

Man: My question is directed 
to Professor Fairbank. Is it not, 
Professor, in our own self-interest 
in the present crisis, to feed and 
clothe the Chinese people at large 
on the sole basis of need? 

Dr. Fairbank: Yes, 1 think it 


certainly is. I think that we’ve 
got to compete, and we’ve got to 
do it by more than arms. We 
can’t do it by arms alone. We're 
not making any progress that way. 
We've got the same problem all 
over the rest of Asia. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you. The little lady down here 


with glasses. Yes? Just under 
the balcony. 
Lady: Mr. Goette. Wouldn’t 


aid to the Nationalist Government 
really result in a war between 
the United States and Russia, and 
wouldn’t we want to avoid this? 

Mr. Goette: Of course, we want 
to avoid war with Russia, but we 
aren't the ones that are calling 
the turn. When Mr. Fairbank said, 
“Well, let’s wait and see where 
Communism goes in China,” 
you're allowing International Com- 
munism to lay their own rules. 
If they decide to fight or what- 
ever they decide to do, they’re the 
ones calling the turn. That’s what 
we would be up against in China. 
We haven’t forged the challenge; 
we haven’t thrown the gauntlet 
down. It’s the communists that 
have done it. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Dr. 
Fairbank has a comment on that. 

Dr. Fairbank: We can’t decide 
this entire question here in the 
United States. There’s a war go- 
ing on in China. The Communists 
appear to be winning it. The 
Chinese people are involved in the 
situation and we can’t change their 
minds entirely from this distance. 


I'm not advocating that th | 
Chinese Communists take ovet| 
China. I’m just sei your ati 


papers. 

How do we respond to this 
situation? In the same negative 
militaristic way we have used i 
the past, or do we try to get 
more constructive approach, as thi 
gentleman was suggesting a mo 
ment ago by some kind of eco 
nomic program—not necessarily 
divorced from some military pro? 
gram, but at least on a forme? 
foundation in principle than wha 
we've been doing. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. You’v¢ 
got Mr. Goette on his feet now. 


Mr. Goette: Well, I'd like to as 
Dr. Fairbank how long this pr 
gram that he outlines would tak 
To me it seems it would be several! 
generations. In the meantime, thé 
Communists are marching ahead 
to their own purposes. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr 
Fairbank? 
Dr. Fairbank: Ym trying tq 


slow down the Communists marc 
ing ahead. (Laughter.) And it 
possible for people like Mr. Goett¢ 
and Senator Brewster, who ar 
very sincere American patriots, t 
give the Communists just wh 
they want—namely, American inl 
tervention in China of a milita 
sort that will unify China co 
pletely under Communist domi 
nation, with no chance of our eve 
getting them out of it. (Applause. 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman on the center aisle. 

Man: Senator Brewster. You 
suggested that we disregard hu- 
manitarian ideals in favor of brute 
force, but do you still think that 
it is good power politics to incite 
the hatred of one-fifth of hu- 
manity by supporting reaction 
against the peoples’ will of the 
last one hundred years? (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Senator Brewster. 
Is that what you lawyers call a 
leading question, Senator? 

Senator Brewster: Well, I had 
supposed that certainly no one 
from China would challenge the 
necessity of using force to pro- 
tect their homes, after the gallant 
battle the Chinese have made 
throughout history against the 
Japanese and every other foreign 
invader. 

Now we ate faced with the 
question of whether this can be 
solved by argument alone. It seems 
to me clear that Russian Com- 
munists will almost inevitably 
dominate China. That is the his- 
tory everywhere else in the world. 
For my witness on that score, I 
will call on Dr. Raymond Walsh 
of New York, who had this to 
say this last week, “All honor 
and respect to the Communists 
who are leading the Chinese revo- 
lution. In six to twelve months 
when Chiang is dead, and the lib- 
aration forces have taken over in 
China and all the colonial areas 
n Asia also have been liberated, 


then, when the representative of 
the Soviet Union in the United 
Nations rises and says he speaks 
for more than one-half of man- 
kind, we Americans will have to 
hang our heads in shame.” 

That is the characterization of 
Dr. Raymond Walsh as to what 
we may expect with a Communist 
victory in China. I think Dr. 
Walsh knows whereof he speaks. 
I, as one American, cannot. view 
the domination of the billion 
people of the Orient from Mos- 
cow with anything but very pro- 
found concern. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Admiral Zacharias? 

Admiral Zacharias: Vd like to 
express an opinion about this 
steady advance in Communism. I 
think the indication in Europe now 
is that Communism is on the down 
grade. What we have going on in 
Yugoslavia today is an upset of 
the desires of Moscow and also 
of what we have going on in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia is a 
direct indication that Communism 
is not going to make the pro- 
gress that it has in the past. 

I want to emphasize again that 
in China it is not capitalism versus 
Communism. You've got over 
there dictatorships of different va- 
rieties trying to get control. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Sena- 
tor Brewster? 

Senator Brewster: 1 think it is 
most interesting in Admiral Zacha- 
rias to cite the European situa- 
tion. If we will do for China one- 
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tenth of what we have done for 
Europe, I believe the whole prob- 
lem would be solved. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Fairbank. 

Dr. Fairbank: 1 am absolutely 
convinced that Senator Brewster 
is against Communism, and I want 
to assure that I am too. (Ap- 
plause.) I view with alarm any 
taking over of Asia by Russia, but 
we're not debating that this eve- 
ning. We're saying, “How “can 
we stop it, and should we send 
increased military aid to Chiang 
Kai-shek as a practical measure 
that will have any value or effect?” 
That’s what we're discussing; not 
the principle of whether we are 
for or against Communism. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank you. 
Mr. Goette has a comment. 

Mr. Goette: I should like to put 
this comment in the form of a 
very serious question to this 
Chinese gentleman who asked it. 
That is, did he, as I did, travel in 
Manchuria and see the destruction 
there of the large cities like 
Mukden, Chungchun, the factories 
ruined, the iron mines empty, all 
before the Nationalists ever got 
there after V-J day? It was done, 
first, by the Soviet Red Army and 
then by the Communist Red Army, 
and he asks, who is responsible 
for the destruction in China today? 

Mr. Denny: 1 wish there were 
time for more, Mr. Goette. We 
ought to have another half hour 
here tonight, but we haven’t. 
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Now, while our speakers prepan 
their summaries of tonight’s ques 
tion, here is a special message o 
interest to you. 

Announcer: A favorite questio3| 
asked by Town Meeting listener} 
as they consider the many prob 
lems before us in a democracy ij 
“But what can I do?” Mr. Denny 
has prepared a brief twelve-poi 
answer to this question in a small 
pocket-sized pamphlet called Whaj 
Can You Do? There have been s¢ 
many demands for this pamphle 
that a second edition has just bees 
printed. You may secure your cop’ 
by sending 10c to Town Hall 
New York 18, New York, askin: 


entitled, What Can You Do? 
tells you how you can be an activ 
citizen, how you can play yo 
part in making this democracy o 
ours work and you can read it it 
less than ten minutes. 
Now for the summaries of ta 
night’s discussion, here is M 
Denny. 
Mr. Denny: Now, a final wor 
from Senator Brewster. 
Senator Brewster: Our _ polic; 
proposes to preserve China fron 
communist domination if it is hu 
manly possible, without our mili 
tary intervention. Our opponent 
admit the Moscow influence it 
Chinese communism, but hope thi 
Chinese will eliminate this infl 
ence after communism is ond 
dominant. 
They disregard 
of every 


the _ lesso 
communist-dominatet 


country. If they are wrong, Mos- 
cow will be in a position to mo- 
silize for world conquest more 
han half the population of the 
globe upon the greatest single land 
mass within calculable resources. 
[hat is a hazard I do not dare 
Oo take. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator 
Brewster. Now, Dr. Fairbank. 

Dr. Fairbank: Senator Brewster 


S very petsuasive and sincere. He ° 


night almost persuade me, unless 
_ recollected what nonsense it is 
o idealize a foreign potentate 
ike Chiang Kai-shek, to take his 
Hew against that of our own 
secretary Marshall, to assume that 
ve ate responsible for Chiang’s 
ailure to keep Chinese popular 
upport. 

Chiang isn’t any more a bul- 
vatk against communism. Chinese 
communists are regular Com- 
nunists, but they’re also Chinese. 

We shouldn’t send increased 
nilitary aid to Chiang. We have 
o take our chances in China and 
tand ready to bargain with a 
oalition government in support 
f our democratic principles. We 
ave to compete against com- 
aunism constructively and not 
ust by shipping guns. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
airbank. Now, Mr. Goette. 

Mr. Goette: I say to Admiral 
‘acharias, “You cannot have a 
jell-intentioned coalition with 
ommunists, particularly when 
re Chinese Red Army snatches at 
1e fruit of military success. 
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To Dr. Fairbank I say: your 
long-termed calculated risk must 
be gratifying to communism, but 
utterly dangerous to American se- 
curity. Hence, I call for no appease- 
ment in a Communist coalition. 
Let’s have a forceful Presidential 
declaration now against commu- 
nism in Asia. Let Washington im- 
mediately direct an all-out policy 
against bayonet-imposed commu- 
nism in China. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
Admiral Zacharias. 

Admiral Zacharias: The course 
of the United States is clear. We 
must be realistic in avoiding any 
support to an ineffective govern- 
ment which perpetuates a situation 
prejudicial to the future peace. 

We have tried to help China in 
the past, and it has been worse 
than useless. I think we can count 
upon them to avoid an exchange 
of one form of dictatorship for 
another. 

We have the elements for an 
effective regime if the present ob- 
structions are removed. Let us 
take the same course and allow 
the Chinese to work out their own 
problems. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Admiral 
Zacharias, Dr. Fairbank, John 
Goette, and Senator Brewster. 

Mr. Denny: Well, ladies and 
gentlemen, what do you think 
about tonight’s question? If you, 
the American people, want to make 
your opinions felt, now is your 
time to do it and do it quickly 
by writing a letter to your Con- 


gressman, writing to your local 
paper and to Town Hall. 

If you want a copy of tonight’s 
program, complete with questions 
and answets, write to Town Hall, 
New York 18, New York, and en- 
close 10 cents to cover the cost 
of printing and mailing. 

Now next Tuesday, from Battle 
Creek, Michigan, we'll discuss the 


question, “What Should We Do 
To Win the Cold War With 
Russia?” Our speakers will be 


Congressman Dewey Short, Repub- 
lican from Missouri; Louis Fischer, 
foreign correspondent and author; 
Arthur Gaeth, ‘foreign  corre- 
spondent and ABC commentator; 


_and Dr. Daniel Q. Posin, profes- 


"Hall, 


sor of physics at North Dak 
State College. 

The following two weeks, that 
the next two weeks, we presen 
two questions of concern to bot 
employees and business executiv 
alike. On December 28, fr 
Milwaukee, the topic will be, 
Labor Entitled to Another Wa 
Increase?” 

On January 4, back in Tow 
we'll discuss the questio 
“Are Corporate Profits Too High? 
Now we'll be away from Tow 
Hall, New York, these next t 
meetings, so they will not be tel 
vised, but anyway, make your plan 
to be with us next Tuesday 
every Tuesday at the sound of t 
criet’s bell. (Applause.) 
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